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OBITUARY 

David Michael Appleton 

1944-2006 



David was one of those people who seem to have a genetic predisposition to 
become an entomologist. He was already hooked whilst at infant school, without 
active encouragement from anyone. He was self-taught, starting by being a serial 
borrower of South’s The Moths of the British Isles from the library. By the time he 
had finished secondary modern education and taken a clerical job in the Civil Service 
at the age of sixteen, he had already reared a number of moths from eggs, had a small 
collection of Lepidoptera, and was cognisant of sugaring and pupa digging. Having 
no moth trap, he always checked shop-windows and frequently recorded interesting 
species in this way. In his early 20s he met other local naturalists including two of us, 
George Else and myself, who shared his interest. At that point he already had a 
growing interest in beetles, which were to be his main passion. In those days we spent 
Saturdays in the field, where David was held in awe as the ultimate insect-hunter. He 
had a very keen eye, regularly searched tree trunks and found moths. In spring he 
counted the Early Greys, Xylocampa areola (Esper) and Engraileds, Ectropis 
histortata (Goeze) on the Scots Pine trunks in Botley Wood, Hampshire, our local 
favourite site. He seemed immune from discouragement. If his quarry was there (and 
he always started with the premise that it was there) then he would find it! He put his 
myopia to good use by lifting his glasses and holding some minute creature very close 
to his eye. It also enabled him to set and mount specimens to the very highest of 
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standards, and to write labels that were impeccable but tiny. Being so short-sighted 
had its down-side though. On one mv trip to an area formerly worked for gravel, 
David wandered off looking for carabid beetles on the paths with his torch - 
invariably his bicycle front lamp in those days. He reappeared a while later with 
bright yellow-brown silt-stains all over his clothes, his glasses and the lens of his 
torch. He had seen a sign and gone closer to read it. It said DANGER - 
QUICKSANDS. Another time, he had been grubbing on the Isle of Wight, working 
his way inch by inch on all fours along the undercliff above a beach, oblivious to 
anything more than a few inches away. Then he came across a pair of bare feet. 
Scanning slowly upwards, he found them to be attached to bare legs and thus to a 
man who was . . . .entirely naked. It transpired that he had been working above a 
naturist beach, and the man had mistaken him for a Peeping Tom. Once the matter 
had been resolved, he showed considerable interest in what David was doing. 

He lived alone all his life in rented rooms of quite monastic austerity. He was 
essentially a shy person, anxious with strangers but still needing friends. It required 
the context of work or entomology to break the ice, but friends, once made, were 
never discarded. Especially in the early days it was impossible to deal with at least the 
smaller beetles without some help, and once contact was made, he formed friendships 
which took him out into the field with many of our coleopterist brethren. He knew 
the New Forest - at least the preferred areas in the southern part - like the back of 
his hand, and had an almost legendary nose for a Cossus- tree. It was on one such trip 
in late autumn with the late Eric Gardener and others that Eric made an incautious 
investigation of a fragment of hornet’s nest, believed to have been dragged out by 
badgers and to be bereft of its legitimate residents. Unfortunately this proved not to 
be the case, and David related the spectacle of Eric in full retreat pursued by hornets, 
several of which got their man, particularly his bald pate! David never had a car, nor 
even drove, but quartered his beloved Hampshire with a combination of bicycle, bus 
and train. Sometimes he would return labouring under a heavy bag of flood debris, 
wood mould or sievings. Pamber, Harewood, Alice Holt and other well-know sites 
were all on his circuit, but he loved investigating little known places, and particularly 
in passing on to me records from strange-sounding localities such as Bedlam Bottom, 
Land of Nod, Nob’s Crook, Oliver’s Battery, Shide Pit and World’s End. Trips with 
friends were highlights, but the great bulk of his fieldwork was done entirely alone. 
The need to go out and find things possessed him. The travelling could be quite 
punishing. To accompany him to Luccombe Cliffs on the Isle of Wight involved 
catching a train at about 7 a.m., followed by a ferry, another train, a bus and then a 
long steep walk, arriving at around 10 a.m. Thus nearly more time was spent 
travelling than on fieldwork. He made some outstanding discoveries of which he was 
justifiably proud, including Coleoptera species new to Britain ( Hylis cariniceps 
(Reitter), Axinotarsus marginalis (Laporte de Castelnau) and Sphinginus lobcitus 
(Olivier)). Perhaps he was most proud of finding a breeding population of the 
beautiful click-beetle Anostirus castaneus (L.) at Luccombe Cliffs. He wrote many 
notes to the entomological journals about these, and an extensive bibliography will 
appear in the Entomologists' Monthly Magazine (Dickson & Else, 2007). During 
these productive years he contributed to a number of local insect surveys. 

In the 1980s he disposed of his collection and entomological books. Many of his 
Coleoptera and Hemiptera Heteroptera were purchased by Hereford Museum. I 
think he found working on tiny taxa unsustainable when there were so few people 
with whom he could share his interest. For a few years he travelled, made an attempt 
to return to art (of which he had a life long interest) and even took a brief interest in 
old entomological books (mainly British butterflies). He had always been interested 
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in other insects and he dabbled for a while, first with het bugs, then tortricoid moths, 
then hoverflies and the larger Brachycera And although he never truly espoused the 
aculeate Hymenoptera, he would collect these and pass them to George. Thus many 
of them are now in the Natural History Museum, London. In the 1990s he was 
overtaken by Parkinson’s Disease and suffered uncountable falls. He persevered and 
put his breadth of knowledge to work on an entomological survey of a local nature 
reserve. But it was risky. Inevitably he had falls in remote places. In the worst of 
these he was on the ground overnight. Rescue services had to cut a padlock and drive 
through a wood to get to him, by which time he was delirious. In August 2006 he 
found the lygaeid bug Aphanus rolandri (L.) on Southampton Common. The 
following month he was found dead there. Perhaps he had gone back to see what else 
he could find. 


Richard Dickson 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Moths of Europe Volume 1 , by Patrice Leraut (2006). 387pp. N.A.P. Editions. 
ISBN 2-913688-07-1. Price 59€. 

The author is a well-known French taxonomist who works at the Natural History 
Museum in Paris and has published definitive checklists of the French Lepidoptera in 
1980 and 1997. We can therefore be sure that his information is up-to-date and 
accurate, and can respect his views on difficult taxonomic problems, even where 
other taxonomists may disagree. 

The book is an English edition and the translation from French is good. It covers 
the following families in the following order: Saturniidae (11 species), Lemoniidae 
(7), Brahmaeidae (1), Bombycidae (1), Endromidae (1), Notodontidae (54, including 
8 Thaumetopoeinae), Lasiocampidae (58), Drepanidae (21), Lymantriidae (34), 
Axiidae (5), Limacodidae (5), Somabrachyidae (6), Heterogynidae (9), Thyrididae 
(1), Castniidae (1), Cossidae (46), Sphingidae (38), Hepialidae (22) & Arctiidae (119). 
Leraut says in the introduction that these are the large moths minus the noctuids and 
the geometers, which are dealt with in a (sic) following work, but there will be three 
volumes in all according to the napeditions.com website. The Psychidae are not 
included in Volume 1 despite what it says in at least one English bookdealer’s 
catalogue. It remains to be seen whether these and the Sesiidae and the Zygaenidae 
will appear in later volumes. 

The families dealt with in Volume 1 are already largely covered on a European 
basis in other works such as de Freina & Witt (1987), and Rougeot & Viette (1978), 
both of which have somewhat better life-size colour photographs, but the former is 
expensive, in German, and too big to carry in the field and the latter is in French, 
presumably out of print and in particular does not cover the Arctiidae or 
Lymantriidae. I will buy Leraut’s Volume 1 to carry in the field, but am more 
excited at the thought of buying Volumes 2 and 3 in the future, as there is at present 
no single book illustrating all the European Noctuidae or Geometridae. The three 



